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Votives and favourite gods; secrets from 
the ancient world 
A foreword by Stephen Upex, FSA, MIFA 


This is a catalogue of material from Godmanchester, the 
Roman town of Durovigutum, but also from the Cambridgeshire 
Roman province, roughly along the Fen edge and the main 
Roman roads from the coast and from London to Hadrian's 
Wall. 

It contains the scholarly identification of artefacts along with 
high quality photographs which come from chance finds, local, 
private collections and items of international importance on 
display in major museums. This particular section of the 
catalogue deals with the religious aspects of Roman life within 
the area and aims to give an insight into the sometimes 
complex thinking behind the belief systems of the period and 
the symbolism, status and values which people placed on the 
worship of their deities. 

Roman gods are well represented but the local Celtic gods, 
which dominated in the earlier Iron Age, are still present and 
show the way that Roman law and officialdom allowed the 
continued worship of traditional gods. Indeed, the marrying of 
Roman with Celtic deities is significant for placating the unrest 
that the removal of earlier, traditional gods might have caused 
and was a deliberate policy throughout the empire. The 
collection presented here contains descriptions and images of 
the gods on a variety of objects ranging from Minerva, shown 
on a knife handle — who might have brought wisdom and wit to 
the dining table — to hunting images of Hercules or the goddess 
Diana on pottery vessels — perhaps reflecting the host's own skill 
or love of the hunt. 

The highlight of the collection has to be the animal pipe- 
clay figurines accompanying the burial of a child into her 
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afterlife and provides an extraordinary and poignant comment 
on the parents who provided their daughter with such fine 
objects for her funeral. 

Kate Hadley has done a remarkable job in first assembling 
this collection and then preparing the catalogue which is both 
user-friendly and erudite and will be a valuable addition to the 
academic world in a wider sphere and to people and schools 
within the area. | think that all the archaeologists, including the 
distinguished Michael Green have enjoyed working on this 
project because the finds are fascinating, but not least because 
Kate is a good colleague. 

The Romans were like us in many ways and this fascinating 
catalogue both entertains and informs us with some of the 
secrets trom the ancient world. 

S. Upex. 2017 


x x x x x x x 


Where find sites are not recorded, they can be provided by the 
collectors. 


Note from Kate Hadley: 

The free pictures in this catalogue are at high resolution, 
sometimes up to 4 megapixels. This has been done to provide 
people with a decent image to use in print, film and posters, 
facilitate their work and remove the problem of cost. | will be 
happy to send you higher resolution pictures and attributions, 
but would ask that attributions are used in a way that honours 
collectors and the academics who have given this project their 
time and expertise. 
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Introduction 


A great many everyday Roman items have religious 
significance. Jewellery, especially zoomorphic — animal-shaped 
— jewellery, was almost certainly worn both for its beauty but 
also its protective and fortune boosting properties. (*See 
jewellery section, Zoomorphic brooches). Pottery decorated with 
human or animal torms - usually representing deities or with 
symbolic spiritual powers - also have religious significance 
bringing grace, but also the subtle energy of a blessing to the 
table. 

In Roman times coins combine news bearing from the 
Empire with religious powers. Famous Roman news bearers 
include this lovely silver denarius found locally and minted 70- 
71 AD during the Emperor 
Vespasian’s rule, 69-79 AD (see 
entry 4). 

It depicts a captured and bound 
Jewish woman on the reverse, thus 
celebrating the emperor's 
destruction of the Temple at 
Jerusalem in 70 AD. In exergue, 
the title IVDAEA is easily readable. On the obverse, it is possible 
to make out VESPASIANVS AVG. Now in his sixties and 
regarded as a good soldier, emperor Vespasian was revered 
and loved by his subjects and soldiers. The coin’s image would 
be seen as that of an emperor deity and the record of the 
sacking of Jerusalem on its reverse becomes a morale boosting 
legend for the empire’s subjects. Thus, it has two roles — as a 
triumphalist news bearing coin and as a votive object. 

News of Christianity as an officially recognised religion was 
announced during the reign of Constantine the Great and then 
Constantius Il, with coins dated around 352 AD in 
Godmanchester bearing a Christian Chi-Rho symbol on the 
reverse. Such coins combine news bearing with a direct 
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religious connotation allowing Rome’s subjects to safely include 
Christian worship alongside their conventional practise of 
reverences for more traditional deities. 

On a lighter and pleasurable side, Roman coin makers 
very often put images of cheerful, lite enhancing deities on the 
reverse of their coins. No doubt these coins with images of 
much loved Venus (love and beauty), Felicitas (good luck) and 
others provided minters with positive feedback from their 
customers. While it is impossible to truly understand nowadays 
how it felt to be Roman, we do know that for the Empire’s 
citizens the Otherworld was a whisper away from this world, 
existing in conjunction with their own daily life. They felt that 
deities really could bring a person luck and harmony and these 
coins created a pocketful of happiness. Examples today of 
contemporary other worldly beings who make us feel good must 
include Father Christmas, and St Frances. All religions have 
favourite saints and deities. 

Only a few coins have been chosen for this section. More 
will be seen when the coin section is published. Other items 
here have a more fundamental religious role and significance. 
Some graced household temples, lararia. Some artetacts like 
the lovely bronze Minerva knife handles in this section of the 
catalogue have almost certainly been made to double up as 
votive figurines for such a temple. Others seem to have been 
made to carry about and that must also include the Minerva 
knite handles. 

Godmanchester had its own deity Abandinus, in the lron 
Age and in Roman times. He is known trom a single inscription 
on a bronze votive feather found in the town. 

‘To the god Abandinus. Vatiaucus gave this trom his own 
resources.” 

Sadly, the bronze feather appears to have been mislaid 
although the Norris Museum in St Ives has a wax copy. 


1] 


Basic Numismatic terms common to this catalogue 


In exergue: is the numismatist’s term for a space beneath 
the main design of the coin, often giving the place of 
production, the mint. 

Die Axis: This is a commonly used numismatic term and 
helpful in identifying Roman coins from modern copies. Die axis 
or coin rotation describes how the obverse and reverse dies 
were aligned to each other when the coin was struck. 

How to arrive at a die axis: Place the coin with its head 
(obverse) facing vertically between a forefinger at 12 o’clock 
and thumb at 6 o’clock. Spin the coin around to view the other 
side (the reverse). After spinning, check which way the reverse 
design is pointing. If the REVERSE design is still vertical, this is a 
12 o'clock die axis, but if it is upside down it is a 6 o'clock die 
axis. These are the usual two Roman coin die axes used by the 
Roman mint. Die axes elsewhere on the clock face are usually 
contemporary copies, including most Barbarous copies. Some 
genuinely minted coins may not always be 12 or 6 and may 
have a one place over orientation. (See this section of the 
catalogue, item 4, the Vespasian silver denarius). 
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Roman Coins with wellbeing, deity and 
votive value 


1. Emperor Hadrian, Concordia reverse, silver 
denarius. 
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Description and comment 


Emperor Hadrian 117-138 AD, born 76 AD. He spent 
most of his reign visiting the provinces of the Roman empire and 
greatly improving the defences of the frontiers — hence the 
building of Hadrian’s Wall from Tyne to Solway. Dedicated to 
the improvement of the state, he was considered to be one of 
the most stable emperors to occupy the throne. 

On the reverse of the coin the goddess Concordia, 
enthroned, holds a Patera, a libation bowl and rests on a 
statuette of Spes, symbolising Hope. A Cornucopia, Horn of 
Plenty, lies beneath her seat. 





Dimensions and details 


Coin minted in Rome. 


Denarius obverse. Inscriptions 
Hadrian. IMP CAESAR TRAIAN. HADRIANVS AVG 


Reverse Inscriptions 

Hard to read, but the worn letters represent PMTRP (stands 
for Pontifex Maximus a post for life as head of the Pontifices — 
one of the 4 senior colleges of priests in Rome) TRP (a Tribune 
of the People, originally a post to protect the rights of the lower 
classes). COS 11 means the second year of an office as 
Consul, granted by the Senate for 1 year at a time. Shows 
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CONCORDIA (equivalent GREEK GODDESS HOMONIA) 
enthroned holding a Patera, a libation bowl. 

With CONCORD in exergue. 

Die Axis 6. 


Found 

Godmanchester environs. 
Date 

117 AD. 

Dimensions 

Denarius 18mm. 

Weight 

2.92gm. 


David Sear ‘Roman Coins and Their Values.’ N/N RIC 39. 
Shot on fluorite. 
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2. Boy Emperor Publius (or Lucius) Septimus Geta, 
Felicitas reverse, silver denarius. 
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Description and comment 


Emperor Publius (or Lucius) Septimius Geta 198 - 211 AD, 
born 189 AD. The boy emperor Septimius Geta was given 
Caesar aged nine, in 198 AD when his brother Caracalla was 
made Augustus. He took part in the British campaign of 208 
AD and is thought to have walked through Godmanchester with 
his father the great African general Emperor Septimius Severus 
who came from Leptis Magna. Geta was created Augustus 
himself in 209 AD. Septimus ruled Rome from Hadrian’s Wall, 
but grew ill and died there in 211 AD. On his death, he is 
thought to have advised his sons ‘Be harmonious enrich the 
soldiers and scorn all other men’. Instead, after less than a year 
of joint rule, Caracalla murdered Geta and up to 20,000 of his 
supporters, in December 211 AD. The image shows Geta as a 
boy, one of the few Roman rulers to be shown in this manner. 

Felicitas, goddess of Happiness and Prosperity is on the 
reverse. Standing left she holds the Caduceus, the wand of 
wellbeing, associated with that most popular, good fun and 
mischievous of Roman gods, Mercury, and decorated with 
snakes and wings. She also holds a Cornucopia. 
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Dimensions and details 


Coin minted in Rome. 
Denarius obverse Inscription 
L.SEPTIMVS GETA CAES 


Reverse Inscription 
FELICITAS TEMPOR 
Die Axis 6. 

Found 
Godmanchester environs Nov 26 2008. 
Date 

198 AD. 
Dimensions 
Denarius 18mm. 
Weight 

3.08gm. 


David Sear 7174 RIC 2 Spink & Son Ltd. 
Shot on Godmanchester mansio’s Roman mosaic floor. 
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3. Chi-Rho reverse, Emperor Constantius II, bronze 


centionalis. 





Description and comment 


Emperor Constantius Il 324 — 361 AD, born August 17, 
317 AD. This centenionalis coin from the reign of the Christian 
Emperor Constantius Il was found in Godmanchester and dated 
AD 352. Significantly, it bears the Chi-Rho Christogram, 
affirming Christianity as an official religion in Roman Britain 
and follows the example of Emperor Constantius | coins, which 
indicate that Christianity may be espoused by the empire. 
Constantius Il was the second son of Constantine the Great 
whose own mother was St. Helen of Constantinople famous for 
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her discovery of the True Cross in Jerusalem; the cross upon 
which Our Lord Jesus Christ was crucified. St Helen found three 
crosses. Amongst those three, she discovered the True Cross; 
when touched to a corpse, it was said, life returned to the body. 

The coin’s reverse is particularly important because it bears 
the Chi-Rho, an ancient Christogram. In this case the coin not 
only had a religious significance, allowing the worship of Jesus 
Christ without fear of persecution, but it also had an official 
news information bearing function. Coins such as this acted as 
‘minted proclamations’ carried to the far corners of the Roman 
Empire by traders, diplomats and the army. 

It is likely that this coin, like so many, had a votive use, and 
could certainly have provided the owner with a feeling of 
protection in Christ. Coins such as these are unlikely finds in 
Christian burials which were largely conducted without grave 
goods. The worship of more traditional Romano British gods 
was still common practice so perhaps to many, it was just 
another bearer of protection provided by a deity — albeit a new 
and important one. 

Of huge significance to ordinary Romano British mortals, 
the Christogram, which is flanked on this coin by the Alpha and 
Omega symbols, offers immortality, a vital building block for a 
muscular new religion which was to take over the Roman 
Empire and the Western World. 

The Chi-Rho is a Christian symbol consisting of the 
intersection of the capital Greek letters Chi (X) and Rho (P) which 
are the first two letters of Christ’s name in Greek. 

To the left and right of the Christogram appear the Alpha 
and the Omega, the first and last letters of the Greek alphabet. 
The tamous revelation of the spiritual meaning of the Alpha and 
Omega comes from the Book of Revelations of St. John the 
Divine, the final book of the new Testament written by John of 
Patmos, one of the disciples of Jesus, reputedly banished by the 
Roman authorities to the Greek island of Patmos. In Patmos St 
John thus records his vision of the Lord speaking these words: ‘| 
am the Alpha and the Omega, the beginning and the ending, 
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saith the Lord, which is, and which was, and which is to come, 
the Almighty.... Fear not; | am the first and the last, | am he that 
liveth and was dead, behold, | am alive for evermore, Amen.’ 

A clearer example of the Christogram is shown here from a 
coin issued in the brief reign of Magnentius who challenged 
Emperor Constantius 11 as a usurper during the years AD 350- 
393. 
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Dimensions and details 


Centenionalis Obverse 

Inscriptions 

DN CONSTANJTIVS. Meaning: Dominus Noster meaning Our 
Lord and therefore Our Lord Constantius. 

PF AVG: PF stands for Pius Felix translated as Dutiful and 
Fortunate, AVG stands for Augustus, and so Dutiful and 
Fortunate Augustus. 

Augustus the honorific name granted to the first Emperor 
(Octavian) on Jan 16" 27 BC can also be translated as The 
Illustrious One. It was a religious rather than political title, 
denoting authority over humanity and indeed nature. In the 
Later Empire, the title Augustus was given to rulers, signifying 
Emperor and again with a religious meaning. 
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Centenionalis Reverse 

Inscription 

SALVS AVG NOSTRI. SALVS meaning salvation, safety or 
welfare for our Emperor Augustus. 

Large Chi-Rho between symbols Alpha and Omega. 

TRP in exergue. 

Numismatist, Richard Ashford can make out TRP in exergue. 
This refers to Trier Prima meaning Trier Prima Officina, (first 
officina referring to a mint workshop). 

The Roman Mint at Trier was the principal mint for the Roman 
West and Trier is one of the oldest cities in modern day 
Germany: Officina refers to one of the Mint’s workshops. Some 
mints had a number of workshops. 


Die Axis: 6 

Die Axis: This is a commonly used numismatic term. See 
introduction to this section for definition. 

Found 

Godmanchester on July 21 2009. 

Date 

Coin 352 AD. 


Diameter 
28mm. 
Weight 
5.48gm. 


David R. Sear Roman Coins and Their Values, 4th revised edition 
printed 1988. Book serial No. 4007 Ric 187. 

Roman Imperial Coinage Volume V11 Ref Trier section, 334. Both 
published by Spink and Son Ltd. 
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Magnentius Coin Double Centenionalis. Comparison example. 
This coin is included here to show a clearer example of the Chi- 
Rho. Not locally found, courtesy of www.wildwinds.com/coins. 
Magnentius rose up against Constantius as a usurper and ruled 
from 350-353 AD. The coin was struck from a Lyons mint 
showing LPLG in exergue. LG is the mint mark for Lyons. P is 
the officina mark and L is just another mark used at the time. 





Diameter 
Approx 27mm-28mm. 


Weight 
Approx 8.27gm. 


Sear 1988 ref 4017. 
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4. Emperor Vespasian, reverse captive Jewish 
woman, silver denarius. 
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Description and comment 


Emperor Vespasian, 1“ July 69 - 23" June 79 AD, born 
17" November 9 AD. The obverse shows a fine portrait of 
Emperor Vespasian 69-79 AD and on the reverse a depiction of 
a Jewish female prisoner captive and bound. In 67 AD Nero 
had appointed T. Flavius Vespasianus to put down the Jewish 
rebellion and on July 1° 69 AD, the legions at Alexandria 
proclaimed him Emperor and he went to Rome leaving Titus to 
continue the campaign. Vespasian reached Rome in 70 AD and 
proved to be a just and hard-working ruler. 

The reverse with its captive Jewish woman celebrated Titus’ 
victory over the Jews in AD 70 and the sacking of Jerusalem, 
which included the total destruction of Herod’s Temple as 
prophesied by Jesus before his crucifixion. 

In his sixties, admired and lauded throughout the Empire, 
Vespasian’s image on the coin assumes the power of an 
emperor deity, enhanced in the eyes of his subjects, especially 
his soldiers, by the victory over the Jews and the legendary 
sacking of the Temple. This coin becomes a feel-good, 
triumphalist votive object as well as just a coin. 


Dimensions and details 


Silver denarius obverse 

Inscription reads IMP CAESAR VESPASIANUS AVG. 

Reverse 

This depicts a captive and seated Jewish woman, hands tied 
before. Trophy of captured arms behind. IVDAEA in exergue. 
Die Axis 5 The coin is an original (David R Sear). 

Found 

Godmanchester environs. 

Date 

70-71 AD 
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Diameter 
17mm 


Weight 
2.98g 


David R Sear 2252 RIC 015 
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Celtic (late Iron Age) gold coins with 
probable religious significance 


Lovely and comparatively rare coins such as the three 
Staters illustrated here were struck to raise money for various 
conflicts such as the Gallic Wars 58-50 BC, or simply to raise 
money for Celtic tribal kings, in these cases King Cunobelin, 
Celtic king of the Catuvellauni tribe or his father King 
Tasciovanus. They were objects of high value when they were 
struck and would also have had a votive role, offered or 
sometimes buried for a religious purpose, perhaps to bring a 
good crop or ensure that the power of the gods would be lent to 
a forthcoming battle. 
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1. Ambiani Gold Stater, Celtic horse. 
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Description and Comment 


Obverse 

There is no image, just a blank. 

The obverse of coins such as this usually show a head, but 
during the Gallic Wars these were made in haste, with one side 
only stamped, to help pay those fighting against Julius Caesar’s 
army in Gaul. They were struck by the seafaring tribe known as 
the Ambiani and their capital was at Samarobriva which 
corresponds to the modern city of Amiens in France. This coin 
probably helped pay those opposing Caesar’s invasions of 
Britain, 55 and 54 BC. 


Reverse 

The reverse is a beautifully designed stylised horse 
galloping right with typical Celtic patterns. The Ambiani were 
consummate minters and their coinage was to be found right 
across the Belgic tribes inclusive of Britain. 
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Dimensions and Details 


Gold Stater Obverse 

No image. 

Gold Stater Reverse 

Gallic War Ambiani. 3 Variety type. Stylised horse galloping 
right. 

Found 

9 October 2009. Alconbury area. 
Date 

100-50 BC. This coin circa 55-52 BC. 
Diameter 

17 mm. 

Weight 

6.14gm. 


VA 50-1 class 2. CCI 09-3502 

VA refers to Robert van Arsdell author of Celtic Coinage of Britain, 
which contains a numbering system. 

CCI refers to the Celtic Coinage Index. 
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2. Cunobelin Gold Stater, Celtic horse. 
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Description and comment 


Obverse 

Cunobelin followed in his father’s footsteps as a Celtic King 
of the Catuvellauni tribe in approximately 10 AD, reigning until 
the 40s AD. This was the strongest tribe in Southern Britain, who 
under Cunobelin took control of the Trinovante tribe and their 
capital Camulodunum, (Colchester), shown on this coin as (C) 
AMV, the C on the left is only part visible. The wheat ear is a 
cultivated one. Wheat has a commodity value and indicates 
wealth. Shakespeare's play Cymbeline is thought to be based 
on King Cunobelin. 


Reverse 

The reverse has the letters CVN which is short for 
CUNOBELIN, below a horse galloping to the right (wealth on 
the hoof). There is a rein and a ladder style mane with a 
typically Celtic leaf with dot design above the horse’s back. The 
impression is very fine. Cunobelin’s name means Hound of 
Benelus made up of Cuno — (hound) and Benelus. The coin, 
which was found in an arable field may have been buried in 
that field as an offering for a good grain crop. 
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Dimensions and Details 


Gold Stater Obverse 

Cunobelin coin, 10-40 AD. This coin circa 20 AD. CAMV. Die 
cast flaw. Ear of wheat on stalk. 

CC108-9329 


Gold Stater Reverse 
CVN, Horse with rein, ladder mane, with leaf and dot design. 
VA 1925-01. Wheat type. 


Found 
October 15 2008. Near Haslingfield, Cambridgeshire. 


Date 
Cunobelin 10-40 AD. This coin circa 20 AD. 


Diameter 
16mm. 


Weight 
5.3/gm. 


VA 1925-01 Celtic Coin Index (CC1) as CC1 08 - 9329. 
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3. Tasciovanus Gold Quarter Stater. Flying horse. 
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Description and comment 


Gold quarter stater obverse 

King Tasciovanus approximately 20 BC - 9 or 10 AD. 
Tasciovanus was the father of Cunobelin and King of the 
Catuvellauni from about 20 BC to approx 9 or 10 AD. He ruled 
from Verulamium, modern day St. Albans in Hertfordshire. The 
coin obverse shows the abbreviation for his name, [T] ASC in 
the Banner across the coin with a wreath behind. There is a 
pellet in the ring motif on either side of the Banner (only part on 
the right is showing). The coin is very small, being a Quarter 
Stater and thus difficult to get a complete design impressed 
upon it. 
Reverse 

The reverse depicts a winged horse moving to the left, 
although on this example only the neck, body wing and tail are 
showing. This coin is smaller than the 12mm versions generally 
found, although the weight is close to the 1.4gm expected. 
Therefore, it is thicker, rather than as wide as it could be. 
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Dimensions and Details 


Found 

October 17 2009. Near Godmanchester. 
Date 

Tasciovanus BC 20 -10 AD. 

Coin circa 1-10 AD. 

Diameter 

10mm. 

Weight 

1.36gm. 


VA 1786-1 
CC1 09-3510 
CCI refers to the old Celtic coin index. 
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Iron Age, Anglo Saxon silver coins with 
religious significance 


1. Cunobelin Romano Celtic coin, Hercules and 
Diana or Europa, silver unit. 


Pansa eo 





Description and comment 


During the reigns of Tasciovanus and Cunobelin, 20 BC — 
40 AD. Like many coins from this period, it could have been 
used to pay soldiers to fight off the threatened Roman invasion. 
With its references to superhuman strength, Hercules, and the 
naked woman goddess, for fertility and hunting, this coin 
probably had votive and ritual power for its owners. 


Obverse 

The obverse of this small silver unit shows how 
Roman/Greek mythology was used by and popular with the 
Celts. The Romans called the Greek demigod Heracles — 
Hercules, son of Zeus, the Greek equivalent of Jupiter, and the 
mortal Alcmene. Here we see him depicted leaning heavily on 
a club with enlarged pectorals and stomach region. The 
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obverse also shows CVNO, for CUNO the shortened form for 
Cunobelin King of the Catuvellauni. 
Reverse 

Naked female sitting sideways on a feeding feline animal 
stepping right, tail raised. This is sometimes ascribed as Europa 
on a Bull or Diana on a Leopard. The inscription, TASCI IOVAN 
relates to Cunobelin’s father Tasciovanus. 
Dimensions and details 


CVNO inscription. 
Found 
Godmanchester 2009. 
Date 

Coin circa 20 AD. 
Diameter 

Silver unit 1.5mm. 
Weight 

1.06gm. 


VA 2061-01 
30" recorded on CC1 09 3069 
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2. Anglo-Saxon silver sceat 
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Description and comment 


This Anglo-Saxon coin is known as an ‘anonymous’ due to 
its depiction of ‘kinghood’ rather than an individual king. The 
style of the bust, a diademed head facing right, shows Roman 
influence and is similar to efforts common on the old 
‘Barbarous’ Roman coins some 500 years earlier. The reverse 
shows the impact of Christianity with the cross depicted between 
more traditional circles, amulets used by Celtic tribes in their 
earlier pagan design. The bird at the top of the coin above the 
cross represents the Holy Spirit as a dove. 
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Dimensions and details 


Found 
Locally EMC 2009 0206 


Date 

Coin 710-750 AD, series J type 85 
Diameter: 

13mm 

Weight: 

Saxon sceat. 1.01gm 

Series J type 85. 
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Wealthy Little Girl’s Cremation Burial 


The Group 
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Description and comment 


The Godmanchester cremation burial is so unique amongst 
Roman discoveries, that it is now in the British Museum courtesy 
of the late Mr Gerald Reeve’s wife Dorothy and his family. 
Already an expert on Roman artetacts with a fine collection 
found on his own land, Gerald Reeve discovered the cremation 
burial in 1991 whilst digging a foundation for his conservatory. 
He called Dot and she took pics of him uncovering the burial on 
her Box Brownie (See picture). 

Mr Reeve reported his find to Alison Taylor, then 
Cambridge County Archaeologist and lately President of the 
Cambridge Antiquarian Society who published an account in 
Britannia Vol 1997 pp386-393. Bone analysis was carried out 
on the cremated remains contained in the samian ware vessel 
and together with the size of the two small bronze bangles 
included in the burial, it was estimated that the child was a 
seven year old girl. 

Although Roman citizens were not supposed to make a fuss 
about a young child’s death, reality often tells a different story 
here and in other examples in the Roman world. The samian 
ware vessel and figurines would have been purchased at great 
expense for a beloved daughter, lovingly sent to the other world 
with her little bangles. 

The two pipe clay figurines, one a horse, the other a bull 
and both imported from Lezoux, in France flank the central 
cremation vessel, a samian ware drinking cup imported from 
the Rhineland. In front of the samian ware cremation vessel a 
black burnished ware drinking cup had been placed which 
could have contained a drink for the child. The group was 
enclosed, as was customary, in a wooden box, which had rotted 
away. A tiny gold clasp for the top of the box had dropped into 
the samian ware vessel and can be seen in the British Museum. 

A black burnished ware dish was positioned to one side 
behind the bull figurine perhaps containing sweetmeats -dried 
fruit- for the child’s journey. At the back was a buff coloured 
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calcite gritted ware cooking pot, likely to have held barley to 
make porridge for the child. 

The two black burnished ware vessels have perhaps been 
brought in from Cambridge or Durobrivae to Godmanchester’s 
market place in St Ann's Lane, but could also have been made 
in a local kiln. The calcite gritted ware cooking pot most 
probably came from a Godmanchester kiln. 





Gerald Reeve discovers the burial collection while digging a 
foundation for his conservatory. 1991. 


Dimensions and details 


Found 

Found by the late Mr. Gerald Reeve in Pinfold Lane, 
Godmanchester. 

Date 

Late 2nd century. 

Dimensions 

Whole group approx. 340mm square. 
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The Six Individual Cremation Burial Pieces. 


1. White horse goddess figurine. 
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Description and comment 


First reported in 1991 by Alison Taylor, and published in 
Britannia Vol 28 1997 pp 386-393, this burial group find is 
very fine and of international interest. Recently the entire burial 
collection has been deemed of national importance and the 
family who found it have donated it to the British Museum. 

The exquisite horse figurine was found in the cremation 
burial of a wealthy girl child, aged approximately six or seven, 
in Pinfold Lane Godmanchester. The bones were tested and 
results published in Britannia. The late Mr. Gerald Reeve made 
the find while creating a conservatory. The horse is part of a 
group which includes the samian ware cremation vessel and 
another white figurine, the bull. Both animals flank the samian 
ware cremation urn containing the ashes of the little girl. 

Horse and bull were initially considered to be childrens’ 
toys, but subsequent burial finds have indicated both figurines’ 
religious significance. 

The horse represents the Celtic horse goddess Epona. 
Adopted by Rome, she became a popular goddess throughout 
the Roman Empire. This Romano Celtic deity was guardian to 
the gateway of Hades, an escorter of souls into the after life, 
protector of horses, donkeys and mules and was often 
associated with Roman cavalry and indeed cross roads. All of 
these attributes make her presence in Godmanchester apposite. 
The town lies on a dog legged cross road roughly between 
Ermine Street and the main Roman route from Colchester; finds 
indicate that Godmanchester’s roads were frequented by 
cavalry; there is a strong Iron Age/Celtic religious presence 
here; lastly, the town’s surrounding farmland contained mules 
and horses for the replenishment of travellers’ mounts on their 
way north. 

Epona’s feast day in the Roman calendar is December 18". 
Incorporated into the Imperial Cult, Epona is sometimes 
recorded in Roman contemporary sources as Epona Augusta or 
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Epona Regina. She appears in Juvenal’s ‘Satires’ and ‘The 
Golden Ass’ by Apuleius. 

This perfect piece is rare in the UK. It is mould made, luted 
to the base and produced in Lezoux. The horse and 
accompanying bull figurine would have been bought at great 
expense for the burial, with little time, between death and 
cremation to bring the figurines from London or Colchester. 
This very likely indicates that such luxury wares were available in 
Godmanchester. 
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Dimensions and details 


Found 
Found by the late Mr Gerald Reeve in Pinfold Lane, 
Godmanchester. 


Date 
Late 2"° century. 


Dimensions 
Height 110mm. Length base 100mm. 
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2. White sacrificial bull figurine 


| | 
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Description and comment 


The bull was a sacrificial symbol to appease the gods and 
ease the passage of the child’s soul to the afterlife. Generally, 
the bull is a symbol of strength and regeneration promising in 
this case protection and a new life. A band around the bull’s 
belly symbolises the sash worn by a living bull taken to sacrifice. 
The bull is mould made, luted to the base and produced in 
Lezoux, France, where these sacrificial figures are found more 
frequently than in England. The presence of the sash indicates 
similar Romano Celtic burial practices in Gaul and in Britain, on 
the Fen edge, Godmanchester’s rough geographical position in 
ancient times. 
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Dimensions and details 


Found 
Found by the late Mr. Gerald Reeve, Pinfold Lane, 
Godmanchester. 


Date 
Late 2"° century. 


Dimensions 
Ht 110mm. Basal length 100mm. 
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3. Samian ware cremation vessel. 
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Description and comment 


Samian ware drinking cup imported from the Rhineland. 
The vessel shows no domestic wear, see pristine bottom of the 
pot, so very likely it was bought for the cremation. The pot 
contained the cremation which is with the British Museum. The 
vessel has a neatly turned pedestal foot and girth grooves on 
the shoulder and above the foot. See picture of Mr Reeve 
finding the burial while digging out his conservatory in 1991. 





Dimensions and details 


Found 

Pinfold Lane, Godmanchester by Mr. Gerald Reeve. 
Date. 

Late 2nd century. 

Dimensions 

Ht. 180mm rim 80mm, base, 50mm. 
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4. Black burnished ware drinking cup. 
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Description and comment 


Wealthy cremation burial of a seven year old girl. Black 
burnished ware drinking cup with everted rim and cross lattice 
work pattern. 
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Dimensions and details 


Found 

Pinfold Lane Godmanchester. Found by the late owner Mr. 
Gerald Reeve while digging out his conservatory. 

Date 

Late 2nd century. 

Dimensions 

Ht approx. 110mm, Rim 65mm. Base 35mm 
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5. Black burnished ware sweetmeat dish. 
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Description and comment 


Black burnished ware dish, probably for dried fruit and 
located behind the bull figurine in the burial grouping. Lattice 
decoration. 
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Dimensions and details 


Found 
Pinfold Lane, Godmanchester, Cambridgeshire. 


Date 
Late 2nd century. 


Dimensions 
Ht 25mm, rim across 115mm. 
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6. Honey coloured calcite gritted ware cooking pot 
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Description and comment. 


Honey coloured calcite gritted ware cooking pot, most 
probably placed in the burial with barley inside to make 
porridge for the little girl’s journey to the afterlife. The pot was 
very likely produced in a Godmanchester kiln. There were at 
least six kilns. (OAE findings.) 








Dimensions and details 


Found 

Pinfold Lane, Godmanchester. Finder was the late Gerald Reeve 
while digging out his conservatory. 

Date 

Late 2nd century. 

Dimensions 

Ht 125mm, rim 110mm, base 35mm. 
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Votive artefacts 


1. Two bronze Minerva knife handles / votive 
statuettes. Protective talisman bringing Minerva’s 
wit and talent to the dinner table. 

These bronze artefacts probably had a dual role, both 
practical and spiritual. 
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Description and comment 


Decorative knife handles such as these two bronzes were 
expensive accessories and popular with the army. These 
statuette/ knife handles seem to represent Minerva, the Roman 
goddess of war. Both the large and smaller statuette wear a 
Corinthian helmet, associated with the goddess. The larger 
figure has a circlet of braids on top of her head, upon which the 
helmet is set. 

Like so many Roman gods, Minerva had a wide range of 
responsibilities - war, wisdom, science, and the arts, spinning, 
weaving and music. She was the daughter of Jupiter, king of 
the Roman gods, whose counterpart in Greek mythology is 
Zeus, king of all the Greek gods. Her own counterpart in Greek 
mythology is Athena or Pallas Athena, daughter of Zeus. 

On the larger knife handle you can just see on her 
breastplate, the aegis, which, in depictions of the goddess shows 
the form of the Gorgon Medusa. This is considered a protective 
talisman. The aegis recalls how Perseus triumphed over 
Medusa. Perseus slew Medusa without having to look at the 
monster, whose one glance turned all to stone. Minerva lent 
Perseus her bright shield which he used as a mirror allowing 
Medusa's reflection to guide his hand and so enable him to cut 
off her head. The smaller figure is so worn it is not possible to 
see the aegis. 

Protessor Stephen Upex suggests that the statuettes could 
have had a dual role. Holes at the base would have allowed 
them to take an iron blade, but with a wooden support inserted 
could also have supported votive figurines for a lararium altar 
(a household temple altar). 

These figurines could also be spatula handles or wax 
spatula handles — a similar Minerva was found at 
Reepham.Professor Upex prefers the knife handle explanation. 

Minerva is often identified with the Celtic goddess, Sulis 
who is a sky goddess and healing deity. In Bath, well known for 
its healing waters today and in ancient time, Sulis Minerva is the 
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name for the local healing deity, accepted by Iron Age people 
and also Romans. 

Archaeologist Michael Green who was one of the first 
archaeologist to fully comprehend the importance of Roman 
Godmanchester, agrees that the figures are not only knife 
handles but also votive figurines. In this case, he feels they 
represent local Celtic deities, deities which are perhaps 
identified by the native people, with Minerva. He suggests that 
the figurines’ military accessories and aegis have been adopted 
from Minerva, but they themselves are representations of the 
local Romano-British tutelary deity of the town of Durovigitum. 

He writes ‘They are metal parts of statuettes which would 
have been slotted into a painted wooden body. They are either 
votive figurines to be presented at a local temple, or perhaps 
more likely Lares, or protective household deities. They would 
have been sold at a local temple at Godmanchester.' 

Michael Green continues, ‘The Roman town lies in the 
border territory of the Late Iron Age tribe, the Catuvellauni, who 
like the tribal Iceni of Norfolk had a war goddess to whom 
human sacrifice was made. In the wake of the Boudiccan 
rebellion in 60 AD, such deities took on a new Romanised status 
and became regional female deities with responsibilities for 
protecting the land, people, crops and animals. They continued 
to be supplicated with infant sacrifice, which was only put to an 
end in 7° century AD Godmanchester by the Christian church. 

‘These female deities continued to wear the military 
panoply of Minerva, but carried a reversed spear indicating a 
peacetul role. The goddess Senuna’s votary hoard at Hinxworth 
Hertfordshire included a Minerva figurine carrying a cornucopia 
symbolising plenty. Near the Roman town of Durobrivae not far 
from Peterborough, another Minerva figurine was found, this 
time with the attributes of a water pot symbolising a sacred well, 
which has been identified in a nearby temple complex. 

‘We do not know the name of the tutelary Minerva goddess 
at Godmanchester, but she was certainly worshipped there, 
possibly at the Romano-British shrine which | excavated in Ralph 
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Clark’s garden in Piper’s Lane. Another bronze figurine of 
Minerva was found at Green End, Post Street in 1905 and is 
published in my article ‘Religious Cults at Roman 
Godmanchester.’ 


Professor Upex comments that there is no real evidence of infant 
or human sacrifice other than Tacitus whose remarks may be 
targeted at a poor audience vulnerable to the propaganda 
horror of a barbarian enemy. 


Michael Green, Pagan Gods and Shrines of the Roman Empire. 1986 
ed. Henig and King OUP.’ 
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Dimensions and details 


Found 
Central Godmanchester. 


Date 
Late 1° or 2nd century AD. 


Length 
Large figurine 50mm. 
Smaller figurine 40mm. 


Michael Green, ‘Religious Cults at Roman Godmanchester’, Pagan 
Gods and Shrines of the Roman Empire, 1986. Ed Henig and King. 
Oxford University Press. 

Professor Miranda J. Green ‘The Gods of Roman Britain’ Shire 
Archaeology. Pp43,44. 

Nigel Mills ‘Celtic & Roman Artefacts’. Greenlight Publishing.Ch V. 
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2. Bronze Minerva figure. 
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Description and comment 


Part of a bronze statuette of Minerva, arms and most of her 
leg missing, rather worn but with her helmet and with the aegis 
image of the Gorgon Medusa on her breastplate. Minerva was 
a very popular goddess particularly amongst soldiers and many 
were garrisoned in Godmanchester in St Ann’s Lane. 


Dimensions and details 


Found 

Green End house, 1905 by Reverend F.G. Walker. This was his 
home for a short while. Rev Walker, many of whose finds and 
some papers are to be found in the Norris Museum, St Ives, 
describes at least eight wealthy cremation burials in his orchard 
on Post Street, Godmanchester, some 1", others 2™ and 3" 
century. 


Date 
Possibly 1° century. 


Height 
47mm. 


Ref. Catalogue. Pottery and clay. Item 10 Pink ware ring necked flask. 
Norris Museum Roman X 0748. Published CHAS 5, page 454 & PL2. 
Huntingdon Library and Scientific Institute (British Museum). 
Archaeologist Bob Burn- Murdoch, onetime Curator at the Norris 
Museum who wrote this catalogue entry writes ‘ CHAS refers to the 
Cambs and Hunts Archaeological Society, a breakaway group from the 
CAS which ran c. 1900-1950. It was founded because some of its 
members felt that the CAS didn't pay enough attention to 
Huntingdonshire, others were just loopy. The catalogue ref is to the 
Transactions of the CHAS, which were published irregularly during its 
existence and ran to seven volumes. CHAS 5 is volume 5. There are 
copies of the Transactions in the local studies collections at Huntingdon 
Library, also in the Norris Library.’ Also, Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society’s Communications Vol X11P 282 (1909). At the Norris 
Museum. 
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3. Bronze tortoise symbolising music. Mercury’s 
creature. 
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Description and comment 


Cast copper alloy tortoise of great rarity found in 
Godmanchester. The tortoise was one of the god Mercury's 
creatures. The legend is that Mercury took a tortoise and turned 
its shell into a lyre, symbolising music as one of Mercury’s 
powers. Another tortoise can be seen in a group of cast copper 
alloy figurines accompanying the god at the museum in 
Verulamian, St Albans. This group includes a cockerel and a 
goat, also associated with Mercury. 

On the back of the Godmanchester tortoise shell a cockerel 
claw is well defined. The cockerel was regarded as the herald 
of a new day and symbolised Mercury's role as messenger to 
the gods. The ram, seen in the Verulamian group recalls 
Mercury's role as protector of flocks and herds. 

In 1991 a bronze cockerel, without its feet, was found 
during the English Heritage Roman excavation at Rectory Farm 
in Godmanchester. For more than twenty years since the 
excavation the cockerel seemed to have been lost and only a 
photograph remained, but now the cockerel has emerged in the 
English Heritage boxes of items from Rectory Farm. 

The tortoise is 47mm in length and the cockerel 45 mm 
high, both of very similar dimensions but the two figurines were 
not apparently made to fit one on top of the other. The 
cockerel’s claw on the tortoise shell is too big for the cockerel 
figurine. It does not appear to have been broken off from 
another figurine perched on top and is probably merely a 
symbolic reference to the cockerel, and a figurine complete in 
itself. 

The find spot of the cockerel in the archaeological 
excavation area at Rectory Farm, Cow Lane, indicates the 
likelihood of a household temple to Mercury at the villa which is 
known to have been a wealthy estate. It is worth noting than a 
bronze eagle, again probably from a house temple, and in this 
catalogue, No. 8, is also thought to come from Rectory Farm. 
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The find spot is disputed, but the best report is that the 
tortoise was found in Berry Lane, Godmanchester about a mile 
from Rectory Farm. This might indicate another Mercury based 
site or simply that the figurine had been carried about as some 
sort of votive protection for the owner, and lost. 

Archaeologist Michael Green says ‘One of the most 
interesting features of this bronze tortoise is the outline of the 
cock’s claw on the top of the shell. The cockerel was associated 
with the Roman god Mercury, as indeed was the tortoise. It is 
evident that this was originally part of a bronze votive statue of 
the deity. As the god of Commerce, this would have been 
highly appropriate in Roman Godmanchester.’ 

Such a fine tortoise is exceedingly rare. One or two others, 
very much cruder and without a cockerel’s claw on the back of 
the shell, have been found in the UK. One is identified in the UK 
Finds Database, record no 47381 and was found in Kent. 





Rectory Farm, Copyright: Verulamium 
Godmanchester Museum 
Copyright: English Heritage 
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Dimensions and details 


Found 

Bronze tortoise in central Godmanchester, Berry Lane. Cockerel 
found during the Rectory Farm villa farm excavation 1991. 

Date 

Tortoise late 2” or early 3 century AD. 

Cockerel late 2” or early 3 century AD. 

Length 

Tortoise 47mm. 

Height 

Cockerel 45 mm. 
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4. Bronze tortoise shell shaped lid. Possible seal 
box lid. 
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Description and comment 


Attractive bronze tortoise shell shaped lid with the apparent 
remains of a hinge fitting. This again alludes to the god 
Mercury. The incised cross hatching decoration depicts the 
patterned shell of the creature. Small copper alloy tortoise 
shaped mounts like this one are occasionally found on the lids 
of Roman seal boxes. These have been reported in Crummy 
1983 Colchester Archaeological Report 2. The Roman small 
finds from excavations in Colchester 1971, Colchester 
Archaeological Trust 143 no.4237 and date from 2” century 
AD, or later. Similar copper alloy tortoise shaped lids are also 
recorded on the Portable Antiquities Scheme but generally these 
are very rare and have hemispherical knops which loosely 
represent the limbs and head of the creature. 

This lid has no knops, a difference of style which, with its 
hinge may mean itt is a locally made piece and perhaps 
fashioned as the lid for a little perfume box. Again, we see here 
the use of the tortoise referring to its religious musical 
symbolism as the creature of the god Mercury, god of trade and 
commercialism but also protector for herdsmen and a 
messenger to the gods. 
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Dimensions and details 


Found 

Area ot Godmanchester. 

Date 

Mid to late 2"° century or early 3° C AD. 

As with many metal objects, dates can be disputed. There is 
some suggestion that this may be medieval. 

Length 

35 mm; 


Ref Crummy 1983 Colchester Archaeological Report 2. The Roman 
small finds from excavations in Colchester 1971, Colchester 
Archaeological Trust 143 no 4237. 
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5. Votive headdress feather carved bone. Religious 
purpose. 





Description and comment 


This delicately carved bone votary feather has a worked 
and finished top. Similar feathers can be seen during the 
Romano Celtic period imprinted into silver or gold foil. Bone 
feathers such as this are considered religious or votive objects. 
The feather is an Iron Age or Romano Celtic motif, perhaps 
adopted by Roman colonisers. Many are found in temple sites 
and in some numbers along the Fen edge which is roughly 
Godmanchester’s location in ancient Roman times. 

The bottom part of the votary feather has been worked so 
that it could be fitted into a base, perhaps belonging to a 
religious headdress of similar feather, used by priests in a 
temple in central Godmanchester at this period. 
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Dimensions and details 


Found 
Central Godmanchester. 


Date 
Early 1° to 4" century. 


Length 
/Smm. 


Porch Museum, Godmanchester 
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6. Two miniature copper alloy cauldrons one two 
legged the other three. The more sophisticated 
three-legged cauldron is from Alconbury Weston. 
The other is from central Godmanchester. Votive 
artefacts. 
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Description and comment 


The existence of two copper alloy miniature cauldrons in 
and near Godmanchester may indicate a common Romano 
Celtic and Iron Age votary practice in the area. The less 
sophisticated cauldron was found in the Cambridge Street area 
of Godmanchester. The other comes trom a possible religious 
site in Alconbury Weston. 

Miniature cauldrons are comparatively rare and dating 
them is difficult even if the find site has been excavated and 
recorded as it is thought that some small copper alloy votive 
objects may date far back into the Iron Age or the Bronze Age. 
They have been reused. The disparity of recorded dates for 
miniature cauldrons may illustrate this conundrum. 

The British museum Salisbury Hoard has a miniature 
cauldron, perhaps dated at 300 BC. Another bronze miniature 
cauldron trom Tarland northern Scotland (Piggott 1953) is 
dated from the 2"° century AD. 
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In her essay ‘Back to The Future, Resonances of the past in 
myth and material culture’, Professor Miranda Green cites the 
use of Iron Age coins selected as votive gifts to ‘the divine 
presence in Roman burials, sanctuaries or during a ceremony’. 
She writes that the offerings’ value was enhanced by what was 
perceived as ‘otherness’ either related to past human activity or 
as evidence for a supernatural presence. It is probable that 
miniature cauldrons, buried in the Iron Age in a sepulchral 
context, if found in a similar context in later times, either Roman 
or medieval, may serve the same purpose. 

In ‘Back to the Future’ Professor Green continues to discuss 
the significant religious or votive connotations cauldrons have in 
many cultures both in Europe and the Far East. 

In the Bronze and Iron Age cauldrons appear to be 
symbols of plenty, death and regeneration. Eating and drinking 
play a prominent role in Roman and pre-history funerary rituals. 
In early Irish texts cauldrons are presented as being associated 
with Otherworld bruidhen or hostels whose function is to 
prepare large quantities of food and drink. 

Green points out that cauldrons can signity restorative life 
giving powers, both physical and spiritual which is no doubt why 
they sometimes turn up in burials, both in Britain, France, 
Northern Europe and the Far East. 

Archaeologist Michael Green says ‘In Irish Celtic traditions 
the cauldron is associated with the god Daghdha whose great 
symbolic cauldron provided sustenance for his people while 
restoring life to the dead. It is shown fulfilling the latter function 
on one of the embossed plaques on the Gunderstrup cauldron 
from Denmark 5" century AD. On a more cerebral level the 
Welsh enchantress Ceridwen also possessed a cauldron of 
poetic inspiration.’ 

In the Middle Eastern World King David's Psalm 23 written 
approximately 10.10 to 970 BC and one of the most famous 
Christian psalms used in contemporary funerals has a shadowy 
echo of the feasting ritual prepared for the newly departed. 
These are the two famous lines. 
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‘Thou preparest a table before me, in the presence of mine 
enemies: thou anointest my head with oil: my cup runneth over’. 

Psalm 23, 5. The Holy Bible. Authorised King James version. 

Perhaps the most notorious magical cauldron today is the 
three witches’ cauldron with its deadly predictive powers in 
Shakespeare’s Macbeth. 

The lovely little Alconbury cauldron has two loop handles 
and three feet. The rim is collared splaying outward with a 
decorative incision around the middle of the vessel. It was 
found in land neither built on nor ploughed since ancient times 
and rich with Roman artefacts. 

The other less finely made cauldron has two legs, two 
looped handles and a collared rim. This could also have been 
smelted in Godmanchester. 
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Dimensions and details 


Alconbury cauldron 


Found 
Alconbury. 


Date 
50 BC to 2™ century AD. 


Dimensions 
Width 25mm. 


Cambridge Street cauldron 


Found 
Cambridge Street. 


A.Gazin-Schwartz & Co, Haltorf (eds). Routledge. London. pp48-66. 
Psalm 23, 5. The Holy Bible. Authorised King James version. 
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7. Votive value. Two bronze miniature axes. Well- 
made axe. More rudimentary axe. 
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Description and comment 


In France miniature axes such as these, are often found in 
burials or areas which may have religious significance, 
signifying a common religious Iron Age or Romano Celtic 
practice in that country and here in Britain on the Fen Edge. 

The axe as an embodiment of military power and 
agricultural competence is a common symbol in prehistory. Ina 
burial it may signify the most useful tool - defence and domestic 
efficiency - that a human can take into the afterlife. On a 
religious site, it will probably invest the giver with domestic and 
farming handyness plus defence, fighting skills. They may also 
be simply carried about to convey day to day useful powers to 
the bearer. 
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Dimensions and details 
Well-made bronze axe 


Found 
Godmanchester vicinity. 


Date 
50 BC to 4" century AD. 


Length 
33mm. 


More rudimentary bronze axe 
Found 
Central Godmanchester. Cambridge Street. 


Date 
50 BC to 4" century AD. 


Length 
30 mm. 
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8. Bronze house temple eagle, symbolising Jupiter, 
god of Rome. 
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Description and comment 


Small bronze eagle symbolising Jupiter or Zeus in Greek 
mythology, and patron god of ancient Rome. Romans 
worshipped him as Jupiter Optimus Maximus, the all-powertul 
and also god of the state who distributes laws and controls the 
realm. In Greek influenced tradition, Jupiter is brother to 
Neptune and Pluto, each presiding over one of the three realms 
of the universe, the sky, the water and the underworld. 

Alison Taylor, who was Cambridge County Archaeologist at 
the time of the English Heritage excavation at Rectory Farm in 
the 1990s, says the little eagle would probably have stood in a 
house temple, lararium, in Godmanchester’s Rectory Farm Villa 
complex (it has two villas). The eagle’s provenance is from a 
nearby gravel quarry. The villa farm estate at Rectory Farm is 
grand and may have been the residence of the most important 
and richest Roman in Godmanchester. 

Ms Taylor says ‘The eagle has a small projection at the 
base. It could be fitted to a long metal pole so that the figurine 
could be paraded or set in front of the altar in a small temple. 
He is a mini version of the eagle who would be carried in front 
of the Roman army by the aquilifer. The Romans at Rectory 
Farm would have lived a comfortable life there and this little 
eagle probably represented the owner’s Roman roots. 

‘Highly placed Romans would choose to live just outside 
Godmanchester in one of the surrounding villas, which we 
suspect are there but not yet excavated. At Rectory Farm, you 
could ride into town on the estate’s own Roman road built for 
that purpose. Then you could return from the rather dirty and 
crowded town, back to a comfortable home. It was considered 
genteel for Romans to live amongst the appurtenances of a 
farm. This one had its own kilns, there were a lot of animals 
with well-appointed outhouses, formal gardens, a kitchen 
garden, and a brewery. There were two villas with comfortable 
rooms, tiled flooring, painted wall plaster and heating. 
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‘It is not known which part of the Roman period this eagle 
belongs to. They are not common, although more are being 
recorded through the Portable Antiquities scheme. Three were 
recently found in a hoard of ritual objects near Bury St 
Edmunds.’ 





Dimensions and details 


Found 
Shop bought. 


Date 
1% — 5" century AD. Probably 3% century AD. 


Width 
50mm. 
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9. Bronze bull travelling votive figurine. 
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Description and comment 


From a local collection, this bronze bull is a talismanic 
votive offering, signifying strength and protection against the 
afterlife. lt cannot stand by itself in a house temple — lararium — 
and perhaps was not intended to do so. The figurine is thought 
to be an earlier bull than the Hilton Village Bull (this catalogue 
item 10). The bull is triple horned which may be a reference to 
its Mithraic origins and also to the religious power of three. 

Both bulls (9) and (10) have a similar stance with a turned 
head. The owner of both bulls says that bull item 9 was 
manufactured in Kumanova in Macedonia where the Mithraic 
cult appears in the 1* century AD. Bulls identical to this came 
from places such as Greece and were traded across borders 
until they came to Celtic Britain. The cult is strong in Macedonia 
which had absorbed Mithraism from Persia and we see 
examples of the cult in Roman Cambridgeshire, elsewhere in 
East Anglia and at Hadrian's Wall. 

Bronze bulls such as this one, made in a Roman province 
were traded some time in the 1° century BC-1° century AD. 
They may also have been here well before the Romans arrived 
in 43 AD. Subsequently they have been copied and refined as 
we can see in the bull, item 10, by Romano Celtic craftsmen. 

The loop could easily be used to attach the figurine to a 
horse’s harness thus offering protection to a traveller. 

It is worth studying both bulls where one can see two 
different styles, the Hilton bull (10) clearly more sophisticated 
and stylised, with Celtic decorative marking. This occurs 
throughout the Roman rule. Bull 10 is later than this 
‘Macedonian’ example. 
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Dimensions and detail 
Found 


Unknown, and from a local Godmanchester collector. 


Date 
Late 1° century BC to 1* or 2nd century AD. 


Dimension 
Width 55mm. 


Miranda J. Green, The Gods of Roman Britain, Shire Archaeology. 
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10. Bronze bull with four-horned corona. 
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Description and comment 


Bronze votive bull with Celtic styling found in Hilton. The bull 
has distinctive Celtic circular styling, a corona of four horns and 
Celtic patterning on the band around the belly which symbolises 
the sacrificial sash. This votary offering may refer to a Mithraic 
cult in East Anglia. Throughout the ancient world, the bull 
symbolises strength, power and regeneration and is a sacred 
sacrificial animal during religious ceremonies and burials. In 
life, the sacrificial bull is led to slaughter with a decorative sash 
around its belly. 
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Dimensions and details 


Found 

Hilton. 

Date 

2" or 3 century AD. 
Dimension 

Length 60mm. 
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11. Godmanchester Iron Age Horned Head. A cult 
head with magical properties. 
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Description and comment. 


From Professor Stephen Upex: 

‘This glacial erratic stone originally deposited here by a 
glacier has been carved into a horned head. Faintly curving 
perhaps ram’s horns are on either side with crude eyes and 
other rough facial features. It is quite rare and typical of an Iron 
Age cult head, whose magical and religious properties have 
been adopted by the Romans. 

‘The head is most likely a representation of a local god, 
perhaps a river god. The holes might have horn structures 
inserted, perhaps representing a stag’s antlers and fitted into the 
head for special celebrations with a similar significance to 
Staffordshire’s Abbots Bromley horn dance which is still carried 
out each August to mark the harvest. 

‘The head would have been placed in an area of special 
significance, like the bend in a river or under a crooked tree 
and votive offerings would have been laid at its base to bring 
protection and even fertility. It probably has a similar 
significance to the Green Man god still celebrated in Wales. 

‘Such heads are thought to have been used for their 
protective powers as boundary markers and this head was 
found in an Earning Street garden roughly on the line of the 
Roman Town's wall. 

‘In medieval times these horned heads were often given a 
wide berth by superstitious citizens who believed they were able 
to move about at night and certainly might bring ill luck if 
disturbed. Left in peace the head would have a spiritual 
significance, keeping the natural world in balance and helping 
those who live nearby to maintain a fruitful life. 

‘In rural France, where many of these heads are found, it is 
still believed by some that sitting on them will help achieve 
pregnancy.’ 
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Dimensions and details 


Found 

Earning Street. 

Date 

Iron Age, Romano Celtic. 
Height 

305mm. 

Width 

209mm. 

Base 

105mm x 128mm. 


Top of Head 
230mm x 190mm. 


Courtesy of David Stokes, Porch Museum, Godmanchester 





Horned head showing the ram’s ear 
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12. Godmanchester Venus figurine, possibly from 
Mansio temple. Nine glass beads cremation burial. 





*Sweet peas anecdotally grown as wild flowers in Roman Sicily 
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Description and comment 


Figurine of Venus, naked with her right hand to her hair 
and left hand by her side, holding drapery. Her hair is 
elaborately dressed, drawn into a bun at the back and she 
wears a diadem. The face and hair are detailed with large eyes 
and a classical cupid’s bow mouth. The pipe clay figurine is 
hollow with missing feet. This Venus was imported from Lezoux 
or the Rhineland. 

Venus, goddess of love and beauty, was a popular deity in 
the Roman Empire and particularly, it seems within this military 
market town with its Romano British population in an area close 
to the Fen Edge with its resident tax gatherers, soldiers, local 
farmers and diplomats passing through. A Venus figurine was 
appropriate for a small house temple, a Lararium. Such 
temples were common in dwellings here and across Roman 
occupied Britain and often found in an entrance hall or kitchen. 
Bigger homes would have had more than one lararium. 

Michael Green suggests that the complete figurine could be 
associated with a Venus shrine found in the mansio. 
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Dimensions and details 


Found 
Michael Green found this Venus in the mansio bath house area 
(now Granary Close) Godmanchester. 


Date 
Late 2" century AD imported from Lezoux in France or from the 
Rhineland. 


Dimensions whole figurine 
HT 160mm. 


Nine glass beads from a cremation burial 


Description and Comment 


Three iridescent green tubular beads and two amber 
iridescent beads middle Roaman period. Blue bead late Roman, 
4", 5" century AD. Three pale green disc beads are similar to 
those associated with 6" century AD. It is difficult to date the 
actual find, given the varying dates of the beads. A suggestion 
from the late international Roman glass expert, Christopher 
Sheppard, may be that the burial is 6" century and the beads 
had been kept as precious objects within a family and passed 
down. 

The date given in the Norris Museum is 2™ century. 
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Found 
Cremation burial site 52 Cambridge Villas, Godmanchester in 
1960. Publicised in PCAS p83 and pl. xiii. 


Christopher Sheppard. Antique and Ancient Glass. London. 
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13. Ralph Clark’s fragment of Venus. Probably a 
temple figurine. 
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Description and comment 


This half figurine of Venus was found in Mr. Clark’s garden 
near a temple site in Piper’s Lane. The temple site is adjacent to 
Ermine Street, just inside the great Southern Gate. Ralph Clark 
and Michael Green excavated Ermine Street in Mr. Clark’s 
garden during the late 1960s. A temple is thought to be 
adjacent to the piece of Ermine Street in Mr. Clark’s garden. 

Mr. Clark's Venus has a well moulded torso and rounded 
bottom and was imported from Lezoux or the Rhineland. 





Dimensions and details 


Found 

During the late 1960s while excavating Ermine Street and its 
adjacent temple in his Piper’s Lane garden just inside the 
Southern Gate which leads into Godmanchester Roman Town. 
Two bronze women’s rings, a needle and blue bead accompany 
the Venus. All are probably Roman and the blue bead may be. 


Date 
Late 2" century AD imported from Lezoux in France or from the 
Rhineland. 


Dimensions 
Fragment, see pictures with scales. 
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14. Stylised bull’s head hanging flower pot handle 
decoration. Household item offering protection 
from the gods. 
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Description and comment 


Bronze stylised bull’s head with horns and a loop at the 
top, used to decorate the metal hooks which are part of a 
Roman hanging pot. You can see at the top of the loop where it 
has worn with use. Although not specifically a religious item it 
probably signified some form of religious protection for the 
house, just as people today use a horseshoe on a door. The bull 
is a symbol of strength and reincarnation. 





Dimensions and details 


Found 

Godmanchester environs. 
Date 

2"° or 3rd century AD. 


Dimensions 
Height 55mm. 
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15. Stylised bull’s head hanging flower pot handle 
ecoration 2. 
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Description and comment 


Similar to the other pot handle decoration in this catalogue 
(tem 14). Two of these found in Godmanchester would 
indicate that this is common practice in Godmanchester and 
along the Fen Edge. It is a common hanging flower pot 
decoration, used to protect the household — for luck - perhaps 
hung just outside the front door as we do today. Bronze stylised 
bull’s head with horns and a loop at the top, used to decorate 
metal hooks which are part of a Roman hanging flower pot. 
Although not specifically a religious item, it probably signifies 
some form of religious protection for the householders, just as 
people today use a horseshoe on a door. The bull is a symbol 
of strength and reincarnation. 


Dimensions and details 


Found 
Godmanchester environs. 


Date 
2™ or 3 century AD. 


Dimensions 
Height. 50mm. 
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16. Votive value. Onyx intaglio ring depicting the 
king of the gods, Jupiter, god of Rome, in the shape 


of an eagle and the boy Ganymede. Perhaps 
considered to confer sexual vigour and wit upon 


the wearer. 
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Description and comment 


This exquisite onyx intaglio, fashioned to be worn on a ring 
was found by the archaeologist Michael Green, during his 1957 
excavations, in a jewellery hoard outside the Roman bath house 
in Pinfold Lane. Like so many intaglios designed to be fitted 
onto rings, this was probably lost at the bath house because of 
unreliable adhesive; bitumen or resin were both popular 
adhesives sharing a common characteristic which was eventual 
failure. 

The intaglio is beautitul and sexy and depicts the Greek 
god Zeus, (Jupiter is his Roman name), disguised as an eagle 
with the glorious boy Ganymede, who he has kidnapped for his 
irresistible beauty. Ganymede, a Trojan prince was 
shepherding sheep when he caught the eye of Zeus who so 
admired the boy’s looks that he stole him away to act as his cup 
bearer on Mount Olympus. The image with its erotic 
undertones perfectly renders the casual grace of the boy, his 
luxuriant and flowing hair ornamentally bound as he holds a 
drinking cup in his right hand so that the eagle can drink, the 
bird god’s wings flaring with pleasure as it perches on a tree 
stump. The intaglio was part of a hoard which it is thought to 
have been buried around 297 AD, during the defeat of upstart 
Emperor Alectus. Dated by the coin finds. (See Catalogue 
section, Roman Jewellery from Godmanchester and the Fen 
Edge). 
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Dimensions and details 


Found 
Pinfold Lane. 


Date 
In circulation during the 3 century. 


Dimensions 
Width 20mm. 


With thanks to Imogen Gunn, Director of the Museum of Archaeology 
and Anthropology, Cambridge. 
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17. Repoussé Hippocampus Brooch with pin and 
chain loop on tail. Rare zoomorphic design. 
Votive value Jupiter's brother Neptune, lord of all 
waters and his horse. Safe travel over water. 
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Description and comment 


This brooch is not only rare, but remarkably still has its pin 
and catch plate. From the archaeologist, Michael Green. ‘This 
Hippocamp brooch is a very rare type, a museum quality, flat 
plate brooch of bronze with stylised decoration (formerly in 
coloured enamel but now missing). It belongs to the Bayley- 
Butcher zoomorphic typology. (Bayley J and Butcher 
2004,124,125 and 174). 

‘The Hippocamp, although related to the marine sea horse, 
represents a classical sea monster with two forelegs and a fish’s 
tail. In Graeco-Roman mythology it is associated with Baccus 
and particularly Neptune, overlord of the waters and brother to 
Jupiter, King of the Gods. Poseidon is the Greek name for this 
god: Neptune the Roman equivalent. Poseidon is one of the 12 
Olympic deities in the pantheon of Greek mythology. The 
Hippocamp is the traditional vehicle for the journey of souls 
across the upper waters to the Fortunate Isles after death 
(Godwin J 1981, fig 55)’ 

The brooch would have been brightly enamelled. There 
are many differing hippocampus shapes for these brooches. 

An expensive item, it would have been worn with a chain 
linking it to another brooch as was the custom in Britain at this 
period. 
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Poseidon’s chariot is drawn by sea horses (see mosaic 
illustration) and the brooch may have also invoked protection 
for travellers, perhaps appropriate for a newly arrived Roman 
citizen or his wife travelling from London to Hadrian’s wall 
along Ermine Street, the empire’s main arterial route to the 
north. Godmanchester straddles Ermine Street. 

Repoussé, or embossing is confined to a very few brooches 
indeed, all of the plate type. The process is that of hammering 
up a design from the back of a thin metal sheet, which was 
placed face down on something that would ‘give’ as the 
punched indentations progressed. 
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An example of a Hippocamp. 
Leicestershire County Council Database 
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Dimensions and details 


Found 
Godmanchester. 


Date 
2"° century AD. 


Dimensions 
Length 33mm. 


References: 

Bayley J. and Butcher S. (2004). Roman Brooches in Britain. Reports of 
the Research Committee of the Society of Antiquaries of London. No 
68. 

Godwin J. (1981) Mystery Religions of the Ancient World. Thames and 
Hudson, London. 

Richard Hattatt, Ancient Romano-British Brooches, Dorset Publishing 
Company. 

Neptune chariot mosaic. Bardo Museum, Tunisia. 
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18. Horse and rider plate brooch with pin. Well 
known zoomorphic design. Votive with possible 
cult significance. 
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Description and comment 


The brooch is made from cast copper alloy with blue and 
red enamel. This Romano Celtic horse and rider brooch is a 
fine example with good detailing, including well moulded head, 
eyes and mouth. There are fine grooves for the mane and to 
indicate the rider’s limed hair. Celts wore their hair limed and 
combed into thick strands, so this brooch either represents a 
current hairstyle of the day or a style remembered from pre- 
Roman times. There are traces of red enamel cells on the rider’s 
head and body, and almost completely preserved blue enamel 
cells decorating the horse’s body. 

The rider carries a spear and a small targe or shield which 
almost certainly indicates a horseman of high status in Romano- 
British life, possibly associated with warrior gods who were often 
depicted on horseback. There is a chain loop at the tail. Many 
of these Roman British brooches have been found on temple 
rather than domestic sites, indicating cult significance, perhaps 
exclusively worn by elite groups attached to cavalry. 

Archaeologist Michael Green says, ‘The enamelled brooch 
is a well-known type from the Catuvellaunian territory. It reters 
to the Mounted Sky God, whose Romano-Celtic name was 
probably Taranis. He survived in local tolk lore as Hiccatrith. 
The local war god was probably Camulos, after whom the 
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Trinovantian capital of Camulodunum was named, at 
Colchester.’ 

Other interpretations of the horse and rider suggest that the 
figure may refer to Mars or Mithras. The Mithraic cult is 
common in the East of England, Cambridgeshire in this case, 
where Mars and Mithras may sometimes be seen as one god. 
Quite a few of these horse and rider brooches have been found 
in the East of England, Ipswich, Thetford and one in Lincoln very 
similar to this Godmanchester example, found near Ermine 
Street along which Roman cavalry travelled bound for Hadrian’s 
Wall. Two mounted, armed riders were also found as part of a 
hoard in Willingham Fen, Cambs (now in the Cambridge 
Museum of Archaeology and Anthropology). 
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Dimensions and details 


Found 
North of Godmanchester, close to Ermine Street. Possible 
religious site containing many brooches. 


Date 
1° or 2” century AD. 


Dimensions 
From horse tail to nose 33mm. 


References: 
The Gods of Roman Britain, Miranda J. Green. Chapter 2, Pagan 
Eastern Deities Mithraism, (page 17), Shire Publications LTD. 
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19. Samian ware cup with Diana, Silenus 


medallions. 
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Description and comment 


Elegant samian ware drinking cup or bowl. Archaeologist 
Geoffrey Dannell comments, ‘All of the pot is moulded apart 
from the beaded rim above the egg-and-tongue decoration and 
the foot ring. The bowl was allowed to dry sufficiently to be 
removed from the mould and the rim was then attached. 
Usually the footring was then luted on. Sometimes the moulds 
had a disc depression in their bases and in this case the foot 
ring was formed by turning out that disc and shaping it as 
required’ 

The two figure decorations in the medallions are an erotic 
group depicting a drunken Silenus, the Greek god of 
drunkenness and winemaking, pleasuring a Maenad, one of his 
female followers, from behind. The other medallion shows the 
goddess Diana the huntress, a familiar mythic title, Diana of the 
Rocks. She wears a Phrygian cap, her left hand holds her bow, 
right hand poised to grasp an arrow. 
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Dimensions and details 


Found 

Found by Michael Green on a Ministry of Works official 
excavation in 1963, the vessel came from layer 3B overlaying 
the fort annexe ditches on the Old Court Hall site 
Godmanchester, site 4 and is an important piece of dating 
evidence. 

Date 

The vessel was made at Lezoux, France and is form 30 in style 
of the potter Cinnamus, characteristic of his work between 150- 
160 AD. 

Dimensions 

Ht 100 mm, diameter at rim 130mm, diameter at base 67mm, 
circumference 400mm 
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20. Hercules and stag Hunt Cup 
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Description and comment 


Fragments of a Hunt cup decorated with applique work 
and a barbotine finish showing the figures of an archer and a 
stag. Buff fabric and black colour coat. The naked archer 
facing right holds a bow of Scythian type and carries a barbed 
spear over his right shoulder. A fragmentary stag is depicted 
running left. The figure has been appliqued on to the pot base, 
then finished with barbotine decoration. Although superticially 
a venatio scene — depicting a form of entertainment in the 
Roman amphitheatre, the figure is perhaps more likely to be 
one of the labours of Hercules, possibly the hunting of the 
Ceryneian Hind. 

From Greek mythology Cerynitis, the Golden Hind, was an 
enormous hind who lived in Keryneia, Greece. The hind was 
sacred to Artemis, the chaste Greek goddess of the hunt, 
animals and unmarried women. Diana the huntress is the 
Roman counterpart to Artemis. The exploits of a naked and 
bearded Hercules are occasionally represented on beakers from 
the Nene Valley kilns and a similar figure to this one with a bow 
was found on a beaker from Verulamium. This one is probably 
from a Water Newton kiln. 

An applique decoration is where the animal's body was 
made and then stuck to the side of the vessel with slippery clay 
and then finished off with a barbotine technique. Professor 
Stephen Upex says ‘Barbotine is a bit like icing a cake through a 
nozzle. A very plasticy clay is squirted through the bag and 
used to put the fine detail on the pot. The decorated pot has 
then been dipped in a colour coat.’ 
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Dimensions and details 


Found 

Found The Basilica site, The Stiles, Godmanchester. 
Date 

Early mid 3rd century AD 

Dimensions 

Hercules sherd 45mm 

Courtesy of Mrs Rachel Thurley, Basilica Site, The Stiles. 
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21. Stag’s head Nene Valley ware hunt cup. 
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Description and comment 


The head of a hunted stag. Other complete hunt cups show 
the hunt, usually seen as a religious ritual celebrating the 
lite/death journey — as well as an enjoyable hunt. This colour 
coated ware sherd has been made somewhere between 
Peterborough and Wansford. The potter has shaped the head 
and body of the stag into a little moulded piece prior to placing 
on the pot. This is called an applique decoration where the 
animal’s body was made and then stuck to the side of the vessel 
with slippery clay and then finished off with a barbotine 
technique. Professor Stephen Upex says ‘Barbotine is a bit like 
icing a cake through a nozzle. A very plasticy clay is squirted 
through the bag and used to put the fine detail on the pot. The 
decorated pot has then been dipped in a colour coat.’ 

Geoffrey Dannell says ‘One of the nice things about this 
piece is that you can see the colour coat. These are usually iron 
rich, metallic coats. The coat thins out over the details with a 
lovely orange colour coming through. The potters knew how to 
do this very well; their firing techniques were extremely 
sophisticated. These pots travel all over Britain and increasingly 
they are being found on the continent. We sometimes think of 
this country as being a backward part of the Empire where 
everything came to us, but it was a two-way trade.’ 


Dimensions and details 


Found 
Pintold Lane, Godmanchester 1905 
Date Late 2nd century AD 


Dimensions 
60mm long. 


Norris Museum. 
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With thanks to Professor Stephen Upex 
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22. Bronze carnelian intaglio Apollo ring 
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Description and comment 


Definition provided by the archaeologist Professor Stephen 
Upex. 

A copper alloy ring set with an engraved gemstone. The 
ring is approximately 25mm across at the widest point and 
expands at the bezel to take the stone. Such rings were clearly 
items of both financial and sentimental or religious value and 
also had a functional use as a seal. (De La Bédoyère 1989, 
123-4; Boardman and Vollenweider 1978) Apollo is the Greek 
god of sun, music and prophecy. The Apollo ring brought its 
owner social status. 
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The intaglio is a carnelian depicting a male figure, 
probably youthful, no beard apparent, facing right and holding 
a branch (2) in front of him. The style is reminiscent of gems in 
the 2"° century from the Snettisham Roman Jeweller’s hoard 
(See Johns 1997 especially p 87 no 134) where similar figures 
have been identified as Apollo son of Zeus and also god of light 
and truth, an appropriate deity for a seal. 

The Godmanchester ring only differs from the Snettisham 
examples in iconography as no quiver is shown. The ring is of 
the precise form Henig Type 11 (see Henig 1974) in which the 
mounted gems in the Snettisham hoard were set (95-9 nos 222- 
241) It is very tempting indeed to ascribe the Godmanchester 
ring to this East Anglian workshop. 

The ring was found at Bearscroft Farm and is currently in 
the possession of Mr. and Mrs Charles Looker of 
Godmanchester. 

| am grateful to Professor Martin Henig of Oxford for 
discussing this ring and its iconography. 





Drawing by Professor Stephen Upex 
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Dimensions and details 


Found 
As above, Bearscroft Farm, Godmanchester. 


Date 
2nd century AD. 


Dimensions 
As above, approximately 25mm across. 


References. 
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23. Bronze ring with clockwise moulded swastika 





RIONE 
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Description and comment 


From Michael Green. ‘If you look carefully you will see that 
this is not a true cross, but a clockwise swastika with vestigial 
arms. Before it was misappropriated by the Third Reich, this 
was the most important religious symbol of northern Europe in 
the prehistoric period. 

‘Here in this Romano Celtic ring, possibly of local 
manufacture, the symbol relates to the Celtic sun cross, and to 
recognition of the universal power of the sky god. The swastika, 
which appears in unrelated ancient civilisations across the world 
would also have been familiar to the Roman occupiers as a 
religious symbol frequently used in Greek clothing, temple 
worship and coin design and in Roman architecture. It is also a 
symbol of friendship. A border of swastikas was common in 
Roman buildings and swastikas are found on mosaic floors 
including those at Pompeii. 

‘On this ring there is vestigial evidence of red enamelled 
decoration between the arms of the cross.’ 


Dimensions and details 


Found 
Godmanchester. 


Date 
lst or 2nd century 


Dimensions 
Across 20 mm 
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24. Silver Cretan archer’s labrys ring 
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Description and comment 


From Michael Green ‘The bezel is engraved with an image 
of the double-headed axe or labrys, the symbol of the Cretan 
deity Zeus in the Mycenaean period (2nd millennium BC, so 
Bronze Age) 

‘The wearer of this ring is likely to have been a Cretan 
archer. As such it is an indicator of the extraordinary range of 
people who came through Roman Godmanchester. There are 
discernible traces of red enamel.’ 

Cretan archers were extremely skilled and recruited as 
mercenaries by the Roman army. Julius Caesar’s invading 
forces in Gaul employed Cretan archers as auxiliaries and they 
were feared by his enemies. This ring may have been lost in 
Godmanchester either while soldiers were barracked here in the 
early part of the occupation, or later as the army passed 
through on its way to Hadrian’s Wall to defend the empire in 
the north. 


Dimensions and details 


Found 
The Roman south gate area of Godmanchester. 


Date 
lst or 2nd century 


Dimensions 
Approximately 22 mm across the bezel and top of the ring. 
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25. White ware flagon — grave goods. 
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Description and comment 


Ring necked flagon with everted rim and reeded handle. 
Taken from a Godmanchester kiln, this lovely white ware flagon 
has the impractically narrow base favoured by Roman society. 
Thought to be from a burial. 





Dimensions and details 
Found 


Made in one of Godmanchester’s five kilns. 


Date 
2"° century AD. 


Dimensions 
Ht 198 mm, base 56mm, rim 60mm. 


Norris Museum, St Ives, Cambridgeshire 
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Conclusion 


This is the first section of our catalogue and the only one 
with a themed subject. Next, we will publish an extensive 
jewellery collection, followed by pottery, coins and lastly objects 
of domestic use such as door handles, keys, items for cosmetic 
use and rare pieces of glass. 
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